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community in government was to be kept within narrow limits, and bureaucracy was not to be trusted, any attempt at reforms inevitably moved in a vicious circle.
The committee of December 6 completed its main work early in 1830. In addition to projects of purely technical reforms, it submitted proposals for the reorganization of the State Council, the Senate, the institutions of provincial government, and a bill defining the rights, duties, and privileges of the social groups or "estates" (sostoiane or soslove). None of these measures, however, were enacted into law, and only the bill on the "estates" was discussed in the State Council, where it met with much criticism. The July revolution in France and the Polish insurrection were soon to strengthen reactionary influences opposed in principle to any change, however innocuous. Nevertheless some of the proposals made by the committee of December 6 were taken up by subsequent committees, and the general trend of its deliberations set a pattern which was closely followed by legislation in the latter part of the reign.
Under the rule of Nicholas the formal structure of central government underwent no appreciable modifications. The new statute (polozhenie) of the State Council of April 15, 1842, followed closely the lines of its predecessor of 1810. The State Council retained its limited legislative powers, that is, each law was to be examined by that body although its decisions were not binding on the Crown. Yet in practice the authority of the State Council, which was never great, suffered further diminution. Although usuipations of the council's legislative functions by the committee of ministers, frequent under Alexander I, became less common, the actual drafting of legislative measures passed largely into the hands of secret committees. Moreover, the statute of the ministry of war issued in 1836 provided that enactments dealing with military matters were outside the jurisdiction of the State Council. Nicholas and some of his more forcible ministers (for instance, Kankrin) inclined to regard as an insult to autocracy the very discussion by the State Council of bills sponsored by the Crown. The tsar at times forwarded to the State Council proposed laws with the annotation that there should be no "superfluous debates," or with the curt order that he wished the measure approved. Under these conditions the State Council had little real influence on legislation, and acted merely as a rubber stamp. The Senate, -for which Nicholas displayed marked' contempt, fared no better! Withdiit